I    SABOTAGE    AN    ARMISTICE
ctremely likeable American officer, Captain Weiss of the
f.S. Army Medical Corps, had been staying for the past
w days. Since at the time he was the only representative
* the 'Allied and Associated Powers5 in Budapest, a note
om the Supreme Council of the Allies, signed by Clemenceau,
as sent to him from Paris via Vienna, addressed to the
jpreme Command of the Rumanian army, formally for-
dding them to occupy Budapest. Captain Weiss told me
>out the arrival of the telegram and asked me to assist at
s conversation with the commander of the Rumanian division
rarest to Budapest, and to act as Anglo-French interpreter.
Next day, on my way to Monor, I passed a Rumanian
Idier riding along the road on his horse, leading a young
an beside him on a string like a dog. The rider held one
d of the rope in his hand, the other end being fastened
und the young man's wrists, tied behind his back. He
>tted alongside the horse, bareheaded, wearing civilian
msers and no coat, his torn shirt flapping against his bare
est.
That dirty piece of rope had perhaps once reposed on
ne cart laden with military goods and had probably been
*d to secure a case of munitions, or had perhaps dangle^
all the filth and horse-dirt of the streets as the cart drove
>ng. Now this very ordinary piece of rope was called upon
play a symbolic r6le, by joining for the space of an hour
5 fate of a man who happened by chance to be Rumanian
i of another who happened to be Hungarian. Their fates
Fered, however, in so far as one of the men held the symbolic
>e in his hand, while the other wore it round his hand;
this small difference, it fell to the lot of one victim of
cnanity's social structure to play the part of slave and
the other the part of a slave-driver.
t is very unlikely that the two men were conscious of the
ibolic role played by that rope. A thousand years of
ttom had drugged their free will, and their subconscious
id bluntly concurred in their temporary, enforced symbiosis.